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PUBLIC WORSHIP MORE ACCEPTABLE TO Gop TMAN. 
+ PRIVATE DEVOTION 





* His foundation is in the holy mountains. The Lord loveth the gates of Zion. 
more than ali the dwellinzs of Jacub.”"—-P-alm lxxxvii. 1, 2. 





















As a rational being, man has the capacity to:worship God ; and a 
God reveals himself man is under obligation to worship bint. 
acceptable to God, this worship must be the tribute of free’ we? 
r@affection. . Wherever such an offering is made, whether im 
‘the secret chamber, at the family altar, or in the public sanctuaryy 
it is “a spiritual sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.” °'Italso 
sends back: into the heart of the worshiper, that sd and peace 
which are unspeakable and full of glory. 
Of the varieties of Divine worship, this oecasion will Be tables” 
to speak of THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF GoD IN’ THE SANCTUARY.’ 
To this the text has direct reference. The position of thePsalme’ @ 
ist was, with Mount Zion and the Temple in full view; and while’ 
he sees the thousands of Israel, as they come up from their different ' 
and distant abodes, congregating about the hallowed courts an@ 
altars of the Lord’s house, his soul swells with pious exultauony’ * 
and ‘at length bursts forth in the abrupt exclamation—* His ‘foun 
dation .ig in the holy mountains. Lord loveth, the gates ‘cf 
Zi than all thgedwellings of Jacob.” The different fami~ 
es sel spreader d over the land of Judea, were all objects 
8 great regard and favor. He loved their m a 
os, aire But when, from their scattered dwellings; 
came at the Temple, and their combined ‘numbers ‘un 
in a public. expression ssion’ of loyalty and homage to Jehoval thet! 
God, it was a higher testimony of cordial allegiance and per 
and secured a higher measure of the Divine approbation. ‘Their’ 
united sacrifice was more acceptable than their private offerings. 
‘Sheigeownd.for this Fenn Se aang ny We 
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therefore, give to the sentiment in the Rt bo form a. 
proposition as follows x — 


 meymemetes ‘eualande eos 


-The course pursued in eee of this ¢ bjec 
the following order— 


L. To adduce some facts in the Divine administration, aa ie oe, 


tive of God's higher estimate of public worship. 
Il. To state some of the rensons why, in the nature of the case, 
God should prefer OP) Ege worship. 


The indication of this: estimate is found— 
1. In the facts of the Devine Enstitution of public rag” a 
The Sabbath is favorable for all religious worship, Ik , 
occasion for more ery gotta intimate communion with 
in both the closet and the family, and well as in the sanctuary. 
would not, therefore, adduct the institution of the Sabbath, asa mh 
indicative of any Divine preference for either mode of worship. It 
is.an auxiliary in all true religious worship. : 
But, when God gave special ordinances tc his ancient people, 
uous among them all, was this solemn institution of uel i 
wor Three periods in the year were assigned as seasons 
St erorersiiee which all the families of Israel were 
rs together at the place-of the Tabernacle, and afterwards at” 
the Remmplee via: the feast of the passover; the offering of the first 
Pi a ep the feast of Tabernacles. Special ceremonies andsolema* 
sesvices were enjoined for each of these convocations. And then, . 
in addition to these more conspicuoys solemnities, there were the! * 
public services for the new moons, the year of rest, and the year of | 
release or general jubilee. Moreover, each day at the Temple was 
the morning and the evening sacrifice offered, and all who were 
present joined i in the worship, “ praying without at the time of ae 
These, ordinances, relative to public worship, 
nated in the changed circum stances and condition of God's: 
asithey left their bondage in Egypt, and were about to assume 
national 4 ndence and their permanent. itance in the 
of Canaan. Among 0 her places weshave eral i 
rene worship quite explicitly given by Moses in the 
‘¥e Shall n not do after all the thirigs that we do: 
de every man what isright in his own eyes.” ‘+ But, 7 
over, Jo w Aa) dwell nth land whieh tive leet: yoni De 
yon to inherit, and when he giveth you rest fren all pier sre 
roynd about, $@that ye dwell in safety; then there shall bewpla 
which the Lord your God shall choose, to cause his name todw 
there,thither shall ye bring all that 1 command you; your bur 
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offerings, and your.sacrifices, your tithes, and the heave err: a 
your hand, dad all you choice vows which ye vow unto the Lord,” : 
“Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in 
Severy place that thou seest; but in the place which the Lord shall 
b in.one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt-offerings, 
th re shalt do that I command thee.” Deut. xii, 8—14. 
"Now, the Patriarchs and ancient holy men had been devout and 
_sincere worshippers of Jehovah before these ordinances had been 
ao give, “They fad enjoyed private communion with God in seasons 
of sweet secret retirement and meditation ; they had erected their 
altars wherever they had fixed their dwelling places, and brought 
their families to participate in domestic praise and prayer. hy 
the public Tabernacle set up? Why the Temple, in process of time, 
built at such expense, and dedica‘ed to the public service of God 
with so much solemnity? Why superadd any thing to the blended 
sympathies and affections which mingled in the. primitive Patriar- 
chal worship? It is answered, the church of God had now become 
aconspicuous and publicly organized community: it had been dis- - 
tinguished by the most signal and sublime manifestations of Jeho- 
vah’s power and protection : it had received in large measures au 
increase of light, and promise, and privilege: it was, henceforth, to 
attractthe more direct and constant observation of mankind, and fill 
amuch larger space in the history of public transactions and national 
influences: it behooved God, therefore, to demand from it moré 
open, conspicuous, and public pledges of gratitude, loyalty, and 
homage. Private and family worship are still obligatory upon man. . 
and as precious in the sight of God as before ; but these cannot now 
come up to the claims imposed by these more signal manifestation: _ 
#oblove and favour. The church is now placed like “acity ona — 
hill,” and her acknowledgement of God, and the united recognition 
of his sovereignty, must be made proportionably prominent and 
public. And in the fact that God he instituted it, we read. his 
higher appreciation ofit. 
2ndly. The fact that on special occasions, public homage to 
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God has’ been specially dema tcates his high pleasure 
tn it. ¢ 
Many instances occygain the history of God’s dealings with his 





peo en some s interposition was followed,.by as special 
are on for the public acknowledgment of his supremacy and 
authority as their Lord and Sovereign. When thrown into some, | 
critigal position ; in the apprehension of sudden calamity ; in exi- 
gencies of danger from enemies, and threatened disaster from im- 
pending judgments for their sins ; in many such cases God required 

4 public recognition of their sense of the danger, and thdir entirede- _ 
pendence upon him for all deliverance. On occasions like these. 
the Elders were commanded to “ proclaim.a Fast, to calla solemn - 
assémbly, and gather all the people to the house of the Lord, and © 
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er unto the Lord their God.” So, also, when there had 
ial deliverance from pestilence, or famine, or‘from the s1 
and when they had achieved any remarkable victory; and paea de- 
liverance from their oppressors; or when there had been an unn- _ 
sual abundance in the , and the fruits of the earth, and re-. ® 
markable providential bounties ; ; in such a condition the wholé na- _ 
= he called to public thanksgiving and united ‘praise to Jer of 
ov 
But, certainly, all this fasting and prayer, or this praise. ad 
thanksgiving, could have been performed in secret. The entire 
people, ‘‘ with their families apart,” might have been required thus 
to give themselves to penitential sorrow, or to religious rejoicing. 
Why not save the fatigue and trouble of this public convocation? _ 
It is answered: No private acknowledgment of God, or worship 
rendered to him in the retirement of the family, thongh faithfully 
eb ie through “all the dwellings of Jacob,” could meet the 
igher demand occasioned by these special emergencies. God Has 
wrought some grand general deliverance, or he is manifesting his 
displeasure for some great national wickedness ; and he will have 
an open and conspicuous recognition and acknowledgment of his 
power and sovereignty: In their secret devotion, let them be as 
retired and unostentatious as may be; in their family devotion let 
them include simply the members. of their own household ; when _ 
engaged in adh idual fasting, the notices of such fasting before 
God may be concealed from every human eye ; but when God 
has openly revealed himself as the avenger of his people’s wrongs, 
or the public corrector and chastiser of his people’s sins, no private 
acknowledgment can equal the occasion or meet the demand. They 
must come and “bow together before the Lord.” ‘They should . 
manifest their allegiance and devotion as openly and publicly as the 
divine interposition. This, God at such special seasons required, 
and it is the clear indication that he was pleased with it rather than 
any private service. 
drdly. The fact that the ssiocect Ad public worship is Pape: 
uated pai the Christian di 
The death and resurrecti oy ora Jesus Christ, his as- 
cension to power and authori aven, andthe gifts of the Holy 
‘Spirit, have made sure the safety and final ph of the church. 
This is to be effected, notwithstanding, by Ssention ie 
man agency. Embassaders, commissioned by Christ, are sen Tr. 
‘to the great work of bringing all nations ander his sway. A 
among their greatest facilities, and strongest auxiliaries in this work, 
is the establishment of public worship, and. the stated administra- 
tion of religious ordinances. Not annual seasons of convocation, 
or solemn assbliblies when special circum yee demand, but re- 
gular weekly congregations on the Sabbath, and occasional servi- 
ces as despuaed By the religious wants and interests of the 20] 
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vision is made, in. the orderly organization of the church, for 
es and Teachers io the ade af me, and the promise of the 
Saviour’s premect is given to the endof the world. "The he exa 
of inspired esses and primitive saints is left on record, in 
tion to their frequent “coming together in one place,” and “ 
eneaccord ;” and the solemn injunction given as applicable to all 


ages, “not to forsake the assembling of themselves together; and 


‘all this augmented in its pa pap and. encouragement. by his 
own. beginning of this great work in sending his spirit ‘like a rush- 
ing mighty wind,” aa bringing thousands to his standard at the 
very time when ‘‘ devout men out of every nation under heaven” 
were assembled together. 

Through all the experiences, and amid all the labours of the 
Christian church and the Christian ministry, secret, and family, 
and social prayer is to be maintained; the Lord requireth this and 
delighteth in it, and adds his blessing to it; but he does not permit 


that it should at all stand in the place of the public services of his . 


house. The great service, which his people under the Gospel 
are perpetually to observe is, the solemn worship of Jehovah on the 
Sabbath atthe sanctuary. The condition of the church, and the 
ends designed by it under the new dispensation, made such chan- 
ges in the manner of her public assem lies and worship expedient; 
and the fact that the Lord Jesus has so provided;-and that God, 
by the pouring out of the Spirit, has so blessed these provisions ; 
and that notwithstanding the continued obligation of closet and 
family worship, public worship, is superadded, and perpetually en- 
joined, and pre-eminently blessed; all this is a full indication that 
while God loves all. the members and families of his people intheir 
secret and domestic devotion, he yet loves the united devotions of 
the public sanctuary better. 

hese facts, the original institution of public worship as super 
added to private ; the special requisition of it on special occasion 
and the perpetuation of it regularly forever in the Christian church, 
abundantly indicate God’s higher regard for it. He will not 
pleased that, in any casé, it should give up its proper and. promi- 
nent position to any form of moré private and secluded devotion. 


Il. Some reas y, in the nature of the case, God should pr 
Seger to pri ship. - : 
e may not presume that we shall comprehend all the grou 
of God’s preference in any case, His purposes and his dealings. 
as they seem in his sight; but the reasons why the; seem 
good in his sight are very seldom fully disclosed to day of his crea- 
tures. In,this case there are at least some reasons for God's 
egal 3 public worship, which are quite obvjous fo our pprehe: 
sion, and which it may*be profitable particularly to notice, ~~ 
1. Public worship is attended wath greater s . Riiaete 
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~ ‘mand of Jehovah. The degree of the same good thing is. 

“ee = 
~ with it. 
The sacrifice, however, must be for the truth’s sake. Self-in- OH @ 
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‘WS That piety is the best which will make the, greatest sacrifices. 


_A @up of cold ‘water given to a needy disciple shal © un 
warded, but that reward cannot be so great as fora measure of faith 


“That atierertinn saoienaesebeghen fm 


which “esteems the re of Christ greater riches than the 


treasures of Egypt,” or that which sacrifices a dear son at the com- 


of the greater worth, is proportionably better pleased - 


flicted austerities, and painful penances humanly imposed, consti- 
tute no evidence of genuine piety. How his ad soever they may 
be inflicted, or how patiently soever endured, they can only foster 
the pride, superstition, and self-righteousness in which they origi- 
nate. But where an unequivocal intimation of God’s will points 
out the path of duty, that is the noblest and the ioveliest spirit in 
the sight of heaven, which will face the greatest dangers-and endure 
the deepest sufferings, to fulfil the revealed pleasure of the Lord. 
Those services, therefore, in which patience and self-denial are the 
most cultivated, will be the most pleasing to God. 

We apply this principle to the subject in hand. That Jewish 
worshipper, who left his business and his home, and endured the 
fatigue, expense, and sometimes dangers, of a long journey, that 
‘himself and his family might appear at the appointed feast in Je- 
rusalem, made a sacrifice incomparably greater than all which was 
demanded for his private and family worship, When this was en- 
dured from love and obedience to God, he regarded the service pro- 

rtioned to the sacrifice. _ dae ; 

And thus with the public worship of God in the Christian sanc- 
tuary. This is notso burdensome as the ancient Tabernacle and 
Temple service; but naw, in proportion as the sacrifice of public, 
exceeds that of private worship, is the service of the former more ac- 
ceptable to.God than the latter, The support of public worship, 
and faithful attendance ypon it, must be at considerable expense of 
ease, convenience, time, and money, and which might all be saved 
if God were as well pleased with the scattered worship of seperate 


‘ families. We have no right to inquire “ for what em oe is this 


waste?” This very expense, as the occasiop,for a development of 
higher faith and stronger love, is a reason od is better or 


-with it; and any man who complains of t den, and is resti 


under the sacrifice demagded, is offended at that very point where 
God finds occasion for higher pleasure and. approbation. He meant 


~ that it should cost more time,.and fatigue, and more money ; and 


when you cheerfully meet this augmented demand, it is well. God 
is better pleased with you on that very account, than when rag 
in your closet, or at your family altar. It atten i 

your piety. It is a brighter test of your faith and love. | 
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regular: secret ‘prayer, the 
great.» ‘No ikbol God-ean” 


-without it. ‘ Every Christian grace withers when this’is 


So, also, is the influence of moraing and evening family ‘wo 
powerful. The Husband aitd Parent finds deep and'sweet' 
tions rising within him, whew committing himself and those’ 


; tenderly loves, to the guardian care and merey rember ss 4 


and Saviour; and the feelings of every member of that ‘far 
family are quickened, their sympathies awakened, and their mutual 


affection promoted, while they together bow at the footstool of otfe 


common Father and Redeemer. There is not a family in the land, 
which is living in the neglect of this sacred duty, that is:not there- 
by shitting up one of the most precious fountains of domestic bles- 
sedness. The loss of its influence isan exclusion of the.mostsiite 
and powerful means of family peace. purity and joy, and of pro- 
vidential prosperity and comfort. noe ee 
But, in the public courts ofthe Lord, there are many influencés 
flowing in upon the soul, and many emotions are thete awakened, 
which can never spring out of the devotions of the closet or’of the 
family. The solemn station there taken, before men, i,t 
Jehovah, is peculiatly impressive. The public acknowl nt of 
religious obligation and dependence, and the prac'izal commitment 
of the conscience to the responsibilities of such an acknowle 
ment, exert their silent and perpetual influences: The citer 
stances throw a sacred interest around the place; and the set 
summon the attention to the most momentous themes, which ‘ 
mind can contemplate; and the common participation in thé same 
hallowed employments, and dwelling upon the same moving trut 
diffuse a glow of mutual sympathies through the worshiping e6 
gregation. The solemn stillness of the holy day, the voice of pray- 
er and praise which alone breaks in upon the silence, the ‘carte 
appeals of divine truth from the lips of God’s living Messenger, all 
combine to make an impression upon the heart and consciente, 
more extensive, and more powerful and permanent, than any 
vate religious ‘services: can produce. The sanctuary is thus, « 
Om made to be “the House of God, and the Gate! 


eaven.” ll Seti 
Wherever the Bini» voi heard, it checks the rush of éarth’s 
busy millions in t pursuit of the world, and summons them 
come and bowin the presence of the Lord, their Maker.. The eet 
mind is forced to pause, amid its selfish plans of pleasure, and frat 
tic schemes of wealth and aggrandisement, and is made to 
death and judgment, of God and God’s commandments." 


Christian lays aside the toils, and leaves bebind him the earés of 


the week, and comes upto God’s house that he may eatch ‘more 
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' ion, as the coals glow with increasing light and ‘heat when 
in-contact,. From no other source, as from the public 
ip ol God on the sabbath, goes there out an influence which 
rt to extend this influence’is salutary and propitious for 
the \dearest interests of humanity, while all that yous diminish 
am te power: tends directly, not only to ligion and 
condemnation of man, but also to blast the prosperity, and crash 
‘the liberty, ‘and dash the brightest hopes, of the nation. In this; *—E* 
wide-spread infleunce upon the community, and more powerful ten-: 
dency to bless man for time and eternity, we can see a reason for 
-Ged’s higher regard of public worship. ’ 
3-—It stands connected with the most signal displays of the pow- 
er of divine truth. ofa 
Le his weeping disciples at/his departure, the Savior promised 
to send the Comforter, who should abide with them forever. To 
the world, the great work of this messenger was, to ‘ convince of 
sin,,of righteousness. and of judgment.” And, now, nowhere 
oupon-earth has this two-fold work of the Spirit, in comforting the 
‘saint and convicting the sinner, been so signally effected, as in con- 
\aection with solemnities of public worship. Here divine truth has 
had its most pungent, and also its mort soothing application to bu- 
man-hearts. Consciences, which had slumbered beneath all other 
-influences, have been here aroused ; and sorrowing despondency, 
_ which had ‘refused to be comforted” from all other sources, tas 
been here consoled, cheered, and made to possess a fulness of joy. 
By. the sick bed,iand at the.dying hour of a friend, or, when he 
himself is on the borders of the grave, a sinner may be most fear- 
ly. aroused, most awfully terrified. Standing with others over an 
spares grave, and witnessing the lowering down of the closed cof- 
1, which conceals the cold form of some departed associate, and all 
@overed up in darkness and silence a sinner may here possess feel- 
_Angsthe mostsolemn andawful. But, itis in the house of God,where 
-the quick and. searching words of divine truth have been applied 
_wvith.wise discrimination, ‘and urged upon the conscience with faith- 
ful.and affectionate importunity, that this sinner has been the most 
thoroughly arrested in his course, and made ghe most to feet him- 
,self alone with his God, and most vividly to’ ipate the coming 
scenes of the judgment, and the awful issues of the final sentence. 
»Here the soul, aroused toa sense of guilt and danger, has been the 
4most often, forced-to admit its righteous condemnation, and open 
ftp oe er if the mcr rts eh out with dread- 
ful particularity, erying “ art the man.” be singh 
| tee here also, in softest, ¢msetisteninds; the velacdiianlae 
from the Savior’s. dying words, has fallen upon the ear of peniten- 
-fial_ sorrow, with the most melting, soothing tenderness, and filled 
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Yhe cotitrite bosom with néw joys and peace, unknown in any oth 
place-but Heaven. Here, in the house of God, sin has been. 
most effectually rebuked, the Devil in hia malignity the most - 
ly defeated, and mre souls fedeemed from his dominion, at 
brought home to God and glory, than in all places of the world b 
side. While, then, ‘God shall love his own truth, and the honor 
his only begotten Son, the sanctuary of his holiness, where b 
are the most conspicuously exaltéd, will ever be the place on earth 
most lovély in his sight. ; =F 






4.—Itis the grand instrumentality for perpetuating and extend 
ing the Church. | ny -cair 
‘Perpetual seclusion is avery unpromising condition fur the cuit 
tivation of personal piéty, and still more unfavorable upon 
Church and the world. The dark ages hung their véil of Sack- 
cloth over the nations, when piety and learning retired to the cloi 
ter, and public worship was left to the empty pageantry of the Ra- 
mish Ritual. The ‘light of this day of Christian activity ‘aod be | 
vole1ce would go out in darkness, ere our generation oe 
were the sanctuary to be deserted, and all manifestations of de 
tion to be shat up within the family and the closet. How effectual 
would the tide of business and worldly speculation setin upon the 
Church, and sweep away her spirituality and humility, did not the 
weekly sabbath set up its barriers in its public ministrations, and 
force back the rising billows! Break down these barriers; abdlish: 
the sabbath, and demolish the s netuary; and scatter the worsbi 
ing congregations; andall the pious may retire to their homed-a 
pray and weep in secret places as they will, it will all bein vain 1 
the Church andthe world. ‘Th? giint forces of pleasure and 
mammon will soon, then, be combined in some form of bold Infidel 
ty, and sweep away fromthe earth “ whatsoever things are tri 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely and of good re 
rt.” : he 
How direct is the tendency to all that is good, in the ordinances 
of:public worship! All ages and all ranks come together before 
God. The same authority lays its claims alike upon the high and . 
the low, the rich ase poor. All adventitious distinctions are 
wholly lost in the presence of that great Sovereign, Before whom the 
nations of the earth are but as the dust of the summer’s threshing- . 
floor. The factitious distinct'ons and proud prerogatives of wei 
and station are merged inthe overwhelming conviction of one co: 
mon’condemonation, and the neceSsity of securing an interest in on 
Common salvation. Jesus receives to his favor the poor and t 
Genet as readily as the rich and the powerful; and, indeed 
receives neither, except upon the condition that they come as Breth- * 
ren, with one spirit of faith and love, ‘and one sense of de tio 
3* . 
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* and dependence, and alike begging for mercy through the grace of 
pine oe prone ay pete we : ners 
- » Itis this instrumentality, by which is to be preserved our form of 
ivil: government, and all our free institutions. By this, through 

the Spirit of God, are to be built up all the waste placés of Zion in 
the land, and the ordinances of the Gospel to be kept co-extensive 
with our rapidly i population.. By this, that the light of 
Gospel truth and hope is to be diffused over the dark territories of 
pagan Idolatry. No other agency, which separates itself from this, 
and excludes this from the place of itsoperations, will prove effec- 
ual in ourown land, or upon foreign shores. This is the reality of 
the Apocalyptic vision—* An Angel flying in the midst of heaven, 
having the-everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the 
and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.” 
Before his flight the woes and sorrows, the wretchedness and the 
sing of the nations pass away, andthe glory of the latter day dawns 
the expecting inhabitantsof theearth. Keep up this agency, 
Ps ity purity and strength, and civil, and social, and-religious bless- 
abound ; but as you ab»'ish this agency, religion droops and 
fails, the dark passions of the depraved heart swell unrestrain- 
90 and. rage unchecked, till the judgments of heaven, as in Sodom 
and Gomorrha, cut short the rebellion and impiety in hopeless de- 
aolation.. This good which it seeures, and the evil it excludes. is 

another ground of God’s higher regard for public worship. 

~~ Be—It is most like Heaven. - 

eaven has-been prepared for God’s people, in a mvanmer not 
only the most subservient ‘to their blessedness, but also the most 
ay in conformity with his own pleasure. The heavenly 


is perfection. All, there, is as God would have ‘:. There 

has been no necessity, to adapt its employments for tne continua- 
fion of abounding temptations, nor of modifying its ordinances for 
‘the control and restraint of indwelling depravity. Perfect holiness 
gilows free scope for complete blessedness. The entire sanctifica- 
tion ofits worshipers permits that every faculty should be employed 
injust that manper which is, itself, most pleasing to God, Heaver 
is wholly after God’s pleasure, si, ape 
And, now, what is the worship of heaven? Who conceives. it 

to be a place of solitude and seclusion! Who believes that this 
’ @ternal- home of the blessed is peopled by lonely spirits, occupied 
ata distance each fromeach, and every one in his own isolated and 
olitary devotion! Are the great multitude of God’s redeemed dis- 
sae in their action and their worship, and alone in their joy'— 
© their voices are im harmony. Their hallelujahs, as they 
break forth from numbers without numbegy rise in concert b 
the throne, and cease not day. nor night. “Alli, pure and perieet 
and also united and public devotion. All heaven combined ring: 
aloud the ceaseless anthem, and pours forth the endless hosanna-_ 
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And, now, the place on earth the most like to this and the nearest 
allied to heaven, is the house -of God on the Christian sabbath, 
filled-with sincere and humble worshipers. Go through ‘all’ tl 
earth, and look upon all the scenes which she may any where { 
sent; visit the cottage and the palate, the secret chambers and 
family altars; and though you shall find many places im our fallen 
easth evhdtieGod atll ineeny thd'whane talints — = 
linger ; yet no where shall you come so near heaven in its glory 
when you enter the sacred courts of the Lord, and miapio’s os 

voce tnd: qudioan wich’hgcchlldiess, whllsho'eny aba akin? 
fae. No where else does heaven bend down so low, nor earth 

ring up so high to meet it. No other place upon his 
bots God so well love, as the assemblies of his saints in worship,’ 

«The Lord loveth the gates of fine more than all the dwellings of 

Jacob.” 
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1—All the a ements for public mre should be amply 
and cheerfully tes ’ 


A House for God is to be built, and inlined ta’ 
good repair, This should be in a favorable location, « t 
dimensions to accommodate the congregation, the pet 
chaste and in good proportion, the finishing neat and pies 
all its accommodations for heating, lighting, seating, 

able and agreeable. The whole charge of keeping the house in 
readiness for public worship, on all regular and special occasions, 
should be entrusted to some competent and faithful person, ware 
to be held responsible that all is maintained in decent, and conve- 

nient order. The stated ministration of the word and o 

is to be sectired, and which-can never so effectually and j 

be done as in the regular and permanent settlement of 

Ministry. “And there each responsible head of the flousehold is 
bound to make such regulations in his business, and such a 

ments in his domestic economy, that all the members of the fa 

may attend as regularly, conveniently, and profitably as is isi 
cable. 

This will requiré"a considerable sacrifice of labor, and pies 
money, to be repeated year by year. But it is all et By 
manded. ft is duetopatriotism, to benevolence, to piety. 
ae means, without this, can so much good be done to thelads a 































































































‘church, and the world. “Where shall you bestow enya’ 
\expense so readily agin that very place, and for that very o 
hich God loves most of all on earth? For what other 
, shall you spare your time and money, by withdrawing it f 
‘his ? This is sacrediy due from every ns ; ‘what is 



































. .© bea door-keeper in the house of the Lord than to dwellin the ten 
os ? a wickedness.” ‘A day in thy courts is better than a 
* \ aan 
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selfishly withholden from this service which God most of alba 
rovea, and-applied to any other end whatsovever, willbe found to 
Be robbery of God, and wages earnedonly to be ‘ put in a bag with 
, 2&—A regular attendance upon public worship is demanded. . » 
_ ‘The building of a house for Godand the provision of all its con- 
weniencies aud accommodations, and the settlement ofa Pastor, are 
mot themselves an.end, but only a necessary means to the securing 
af.a higher end. ‘Fhe ultimate end is such.a pure and. public ser 
vice readered to God, that he shall be more pleased with it than all 
alse on earth. Where, then the arrangements are made, théy must 
be used. . Where, the:house of God is open, and his message is to 
be delivered, you,must be.there, and. enter, and ‘‘ hear-what God 
the.Lord will.speak.” | 


d Very trifling obstacles-often hinderfrom coming to the house of 
od, and very weak bp are — ost wickedly made to shield 
the delinquent from the censure of others, or the upbraidings of his 
own conscience. Let this great truth be ever before the eyes, the 
ordinance of public worship. is. God’s most valued. iastitution. 
hat if'you can read the Bible, and pray, and meditate on divine 
things in your own dwelling? What if you assume to do-this from 
Sapbath to Sabbath, and refrain your foot from going, to the house 
of God? Let this thought daah all.the presumptuous comfort:you 
are attempting to gain. . God is not so well pleased;., he does. not 
love me normy worship here so much as if 1 were this moment.in 
bis public courts with his people. You are neglecting an ordin- 
ence of heaven of the very highest moment.. So far as your example 
and influence. go, you are breaking down one of the strongest bar- 
riér3 against vice and crime which God has anywhere erected inour 
fallen world. Yon are also weakening some of his most powerful 
dostrumentalities for the everlasting salvation of the soul... When 
you, therefore, at any time feel the rising inclination to absent your- 
self from your place io. the Re Rate a reason which the truth 
do23 not sanction, let this conviction come up with all its force, that 
“the Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jcob;’’ and let this thought quicken your step to the place where 
God hath chosen to place his name. Every Sabbath morning 
sliould find yourself and your family in your place, with.the honest 
declaration in your heart, ‘‘ now then are we all here present be- 
fore God, to hear what is appointed thee of God,” ‘ How ami- 
able are thy tabernacles, O Lord God of Hosts.” ‘I had rather 







d.” : | 
Srdly. Yield to the influence and instructions here imparted. * 
It is not place alone, but the right heart in the right place, whi 
is accepiable to God. The Sanctuary is. the right place fort 
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le on the Sabbath day, but the heart, of. penitence and faith 
an obediénce is démanded. © Here is the source of a thousand 
strong, tender, and solemn influences. ‘‘ The faith once delivered 
to the saints” is here defended, ¢ Gerpaeded, and enforced. Here 
your prayers go up together before God for, those..great blessing 
temporal and eternal, which you all need. Here you commemo- 
rate Jesus’ dying love, and give your renewed vows and pledges to 
be wholly the Lord’s. . Here. you bring your children whomGod 
hath given you, and dedicate them to J éhovah in the ordinance of 
his own appointment.” Here, too, you bring the cold remains of 
your departed friends, and in all the fréshness and fullness of your 
grief you look to’ God awhite in solemn prayer, that your afflictions, 
may be:sanctified.to your everlasting salvation, and that you‘ ae 
he comforted by the graceand the Spirit of the Lord, and thea ba 
away the dear form: to its-sileht'resting plate until the vehi teen. 
Here is your chosen‘place t@ meet with @@d, and worship him 
unitedly on earth, and tradsact with him your business for rr 
Let then this place, the centre of'so many sympathies, the’ fet 


so many solemn and sacred influences, be dear and precious to ve ur’ oy ‘3 ; 


hearts. Let no thoughts and plans, no feelings ‘and affecti 

trude themselves here, which shall be’ a profanation of the a 
and a prevention of God's highest ns mca and favour. Yi 

all these kindly influences ; obey all these divine instructions.” 

is this spirit alone which can secure the high favor and love of Gad 
towards your Zion. Prepare here for the duties and tem tation 
ofthe week, the trialsand disappointments of life, the certain com- 
ing ofthe hour of death. Prepare here to meet God in judgment, 
and to live forever with God in heaven. So prize and improve the 
blessings of the Sabbath and the institution of public worship, 

this house may be to you truly, * the house of God and the gate “of, 
heaven ;’’ and that God may also, here, pour ovt his. spirit, and fe- 
vive his work, and renew and sanetify the hearts of the entire’ com- 
munity around you. “ Arise,O Lord, into thy rest, thou, and th 
ark of thy strength.” “Let thy Priests be clothed with rig 
ness, and let thy saints shout for joy.” ‘‘ Bless abundantly her Ba 
visions, and satisfy her poor with bread.” In this hotise of God 
on earth, let both parents and children become prepared fora mo 


worship, i in that ‘“‘ house not made with hands, eternal in the 
vens.”” 





AMEN. 
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WAS AS A MRAND OF SETTLING NATIONAL weet tes, ~ 
** Shall the sword devour forever Pa Samuzi. 1: 26, 


Or none of the great evils which afllict our race, do we form such 

inadequate conceptions, as of-the evil of war. This is owing, in 

part, to our nappy inexperience of its horrors. For more than 
thirty years the clay@n of war has not been heard on our shores. 

Europe too, during mostof this —— has been slumbering on her 

Be arms, Few gene since time have had so little know- 
. ledge and experie war as the tion now living. It has 
sat been exhibited to us only in the dazzling dress of poetry, fiction, 
wh -and wy where its horrors are.carefully concealed benegth its 
oe ings, and its crimes christened by names of virtue. We 
ort its soe Bonk) epzulettes, and harlequin finery ; we hear of the 
aye ence of the apparatus, the bravery of the troops; the glory 
victor ; Dectbe character of the contest in the sight of heaven 
_ not considered ; the story of the miseries and wrongs which fol- 
low in its train is untold, 

We are wont to look upon war, moreover, as a game at which 
rulers have, ez officio, a right to play whenever they please. At- 
cordingly, when rumors reach us from Washington that our go- 
vernment proposes to engage in a war ~ ‘i England or Mexico, 

ef we receive the intelligence much as it it related to the tariff, ora 
~ national bank ; whereas it ought to call forth a note of remonstrance, 
which should somiad our rulers whose servants they are, and whose 
interests they stake in this fearful game, 

It is.a matter in which every individual has a deep interest, and 
ought to have a voice. It is his right) 4s a citizen, and his duty as 
a constituent of the government ¢ of this nation, to bring his influence 
to bear upon this great question ; for in the measure of his influence 
he is responsible for a right issue., Nor is the right or 
bility of any individual diminished, but rather increased, y his 
being a Christian or a Christian Minister. If, on a subject so inti- 
mately connected with the interests of Christ’s kingdom, his ambas- 
sadors are silent or timid, they betray the cause they are set to de- 
fend. This is not a political question merely, and the discussion of 
it, in its moral and religious bearings, can not identify the ret 
with any political party. All parties deprecate war, and if 
walks upon the soil of this Christian land who covets a con 
England, ‘*him (and him only) have I offended.” 
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But while there is but one sentiment in the community, respect- 
ing the desirableness of such a contest, there may bea diversity of 
opinion respecting the necessity and morality of this mode of set- 
tling controversies. Without wishing to exaggerate the, probabi- 
lities of war, or to excite groundless alarm, | have thought it might 
be profitable to contemplate war as an evil, and as a tvibeadt for the 
silliest of national disputes. This subject has a special a 
priateness to the day which commemorates the birth of the father of 
our republic ; and is. not inappropriate, surely, to the day which 
commemorates the resurrection of the Prince of Peace. . 

I. There are some features of war, an examination of which will 
help us to form a correct estimate of the contest which now threatens 
this nation. 

1. Irs Expenstvenrss. The expensgjof rp = gle atl 


a2 


war is. the greatest of all national burdems. And expense, it. 
S taciladiin aie xe 


should be considered, is not in the natnre 


of internal improvement, or ah appropriati individual relief—_ . 


itisan absolute waste. This nation has been wiser than most othe; 


in this respect, and the consequence is, we are entirely u ded’ «5 
against foreign aggression. The complaintis made at almost 
session of Congress, that we are indifferent to national defence... 


\ 


pret. Ost one means of defence are such as to render war with . 
ngland madness. For we have but 77 vessels of war of all clas- ~ 


ses, while England has 455. Our regular army consists of about 
10,000 men, while England has an army of 300,000.* But what 
has it cost us to maintain our puny war establishment in time of 
peace? For several years past the current expenses of our govern- 
ment have been about $26,000,000 annually; of this sum about 
$21,000,000 have been appropriated to military and naval pur- 
poses, t.e, 80 cents in every dollar of our expenses are for wits 


preparations; and yet we are not prepared for war... Within fifty *) 


years we have spent more than $100,000,000 in time of peace for 
warlike preparations. If we add to this the expense of supportins 
our militia system, which is estimated at $1,335,000,000, we 
have $1,735,000,000 spent in national defence, which is seven 
times the amount spent for all other purposes; and yet. we are un- 
prepared for war. Let those who.are taxed for this outlay consi- 
der, that the annual expense of one such vessel of war asthe North 
Carolina, is equal tothe annual expense of any six of our colleges ; 
and that the average annual cost of each gun in the navy would 
r’ ethan support twenty missionaries; and then imagine what it 
\, ld cost to, be adequately prepared for a.war with Engiand. 
But actual war is still more expensive. I will say nothing of 
” > age sums expended in. European wars, nor.of the debts 


|_* The s'atistics contained in this paragraph are taken from an Oration on the 
yy games Nations, by Char , Esq., and the Statistical Almanac 
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wie @,{2. Consider the expense of human life incurred in war. Histo 


; the battle of Issus 110,000 men; in the battle of Arbela300,000; 
Ap se siege of Jerusalem 1,100,000; in the invasion of Milan 


= into eternity by the will and hand of their Maker, and amid the 
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incurred in them, under which the whole continent groans. It cost 
this nation $350,000,000 to purchase its independence by the war 
of the Revolution. Jt cost $120,000,000.to obtain nothing from 
England by t rof 1812. Tt cost $40,000,000 to hunt a few 
Thdians from the everglades of Florida.. Ifto this be added theex- 
pense of preparation, the derangement of commerce, the loss of 
time and of property by plunder and fire, the sum will be increased 
fourfold. bpd 

The expensivenese of war, I grant, is but the smallest item of its 
mischiefs; and yet when we think how much this inconceivable 
sum might hare done to promote individual comfort and national 
prosperity, and to spread the light and g'ory of the gospel over the 
earth; we cannot but mourn that.it should have been worse than 
wasted in the work ofhuman butchery. 


farnishes such data,fon this subjects as the following. There fell 


as 


)0,000 ; at the sizge of Acre 300,000; in the wars of Hannibal 
“9600,000 ; in one of the battles of Juliis Caesar 200,000 of the 
enemy; in Xerxes’ expedition into Greece, nearly his whole army 
of 5,000,000 were destroyed ; besides all the Greeks whom they 
slew.. About 20,000,000 perished in the wars of Justinian; 
32,000,000 in the butcheries of Jenghis Khan ; nearly 6,000,000, 
the flower of Europe, in the Crusades ; 5,000,000 in the wars fol- 
lowing the French Revolution; 200,000 in our own Revolution. 
It is estimated that not less than 14,000,000,000 of our race have 
perished in war, or eighteen times the present population of the 

lobe. Think of this, and consider that these men havé not gone 


comforts of home, but by violence, and amid all the inconceivable 

onies and horrors of the battle field. ‘They haye died in the heat 
of thei? diabolical passions, and gone raging with the fury of human 
tigers, from the field of slaughter into the presence of their God. 
Oh ! when those 14,000,009,000 souls shall confront their mur 
derers and their Judge on the final day, and we behold the specta- 
cle; how then shall we regard the trade of war? 

It would doubtless render our conceptions of the horrors of war 
far more vivid, if I should paint té your imagination the ‘scenes 
of the battle field, out I will not shock your sensibilities by such 
a painful exhibition ;—instead of this I will only refer you to the 
specimen, on a small stale, which was recently exhibited in this. 
city. A few months ago, by the explosion of a single bomb, two oF ~ 
three individuals were torn in pieces. This whole communitywag 
shocked bythe catastrophe. Multiply the horrors. of that 2 
a thousand fold; put a thousand mangled corpses and- : 
sufferers fil the place of every one, and you have a fair represeuta- 
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tion of a field of battle after'an engagement. A few years ago a sin- 
gle gun burst on board the Princeton: \ By this disaster several of 
our citizens were killed, and the whole nation stood aghast at the 
recital. But that destruction was only a hundredth part of what 
that engine of death was expected to effect whet turne 
enemy. Multiply the carnage of that'scene’ a thousand fold ; strew 
as many thousands of ma and dying soldiers over the bloody 
decks of a whole’ fleet; and you have*the gloriot's spectacle of a 
naval engagement. But these are not the only items which should 
enter into ‘our estimate of war. , Se 
3. The moral evils of w tr are still more important. . — 
Look a moment at the ethics of war, and you will’ see whether 
itis a suitable school in which to train immort 1! beings for heaven. 
The soldier who entersthe army, whether by enlistment orbycon- 
scription, must leave his conscience at home ;"for by the laws of @ © ° 
war he must obey his comm inder’s orders, Whether he commands 
what conscience approves or condemns. ‘Obey all orders from.» :? 
your superiors,” said Lord Nelson, “without inquiring whethers. $ 
they are right or wrong, and hate’ a Frenchman as you would t *\ 4 
Devil.” Military discipline consists in training men to act entirely 
irtespective of everything but ‘the word of command. They are “7 
fighting machines—murdering machines. _ 
Every crime, moreover, committed upon an enemy, is sanctioned 
by the laws of war. Murder, theft, rapine, falsehood, cruelty, hate, 
are milityry virtues, and the commander rewards with laurels what 
God forbids‘on pain of eternal death. When God ‘says “love 
your enemies,” war 's:ys'*‘ hate them;” when God says “ bless 
them that curse you,” war says “curse them ;’ when God says 
“do good to them that despitefully use you,” war says “do them 
all the evil in your power.” Nor is this all; the same act which is 
a military virtue in the sight of one army is a capital crime in the 
sight of the other. The deed which procured for Andre a halter 
from the Americans, procured for him an immortality of fame in 
England. Nor do military virtues depend upon the character of the 
cause in which they are exhibited. The brave defender of'a bad 
cause is as highly honored-as the brave defender of a good one. 
The same monument on Durham terrace at Quebec, proclaims the 
virtues of Wolfe and Montcalm, who fell at the head of their res- 
pective'armies in mortal combat with each other. “Such is the 
system of morality which is essential’ to the prosecution of war; 
and I ask, what must be God’s estimate of a system, which can 
exist only by legalizing all that he condemns? What must be the 
-Sliaracter and eternal prospects of men trained in such a schoo) ? 
. this is only a fraction of the mischiefs of war. “Consider 
effects'upon the nation which is the theatre of war: Sup- 
United States at war with ‘England what would be its 
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‘effect upon the morals of this nation? “Our seamen w con- 
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verted into sderiend vices Our literary institutions broken up-~ 
our erted into quarters for hostile armies, (as was 
in this city, with one exception, im the Re- 
Thousands of our citizens it a all honest 

of st » Would. be: left to momen Wemaers by 
crime, orruption, peculation, plunder, wo d be thec charaeter- 


» intemperance, sabbath-breaking, 
profan'ty, licentiousness, peckinas adventure, would burst asunder 
all he retain of able opinion and of lays and delge of | 
- moral pollution would sweep, as with thebesom of destruction, ever » TF: 
the land. Our benevolent enterprizes would be arrested in their 
works of mercy and: love, ..Qur missionsries in. heathen lands 
would fail of seer te supplies, and nearly all the agencies which God 
has set in operation. € the melioration of mankind and the spread 
. -of his glorious Gospel, would be arrested in their progress, The 
trump of war would sound the dirge of thousands of immortal souls. 
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* | iy 4 Il. While all confess that war is an evil, it is regarded by many 

ig 9 a necessary evil; andif necessary, justifiable. 

ra a I shall eh no time upon the abstract question, whether in any 
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“conceivable circumstances, war is justifiable ; for at the present time 
the subject is a practical one. . The question is not, whether Israel ' 
ee was justified in making war against Amalek, and Midian, and Canaan, 
in obedience to God’s express and audible command. It is not 
whether our fathers were justified in taking up arms in defence of 
their liberties, nor whether the slaves at the south would be justi- 
fied in taking up arms in defence of theirs. But the question is, 
war justifiable and necessary to settle national disputes? Is it the 
proper tribunal to decide questions of right, and fix lines of boun- 
dary? To this. question I shall venture to answer, No! 
1. National honor does not. require, but forbids such a resort. 
The idea that war is necessary to sustain national honor, is 

cisely the idea that sustains dueling. War is only national duelling, 
except that it is the more atrocious as being wholesale murdet. 
Suppose our title to Oregon were undisputed, which does not seem 
to be the fact; that England: should :propose to occupy it all, 
which she does not propose to do; and: that she refused every other 
mode of settlement, which she bas. not done ; still wonld a war: be 
Rapa to vindicate national honor? Would it be honorableto 
‘plunge this nation into the| horrors of a. war for such)..cause? 

norable by what standard?..., The standard in use,among duel 
lists, assassins, and savages. . In the eye of reason, and according 
to-the standard of the gospel, it would. be dishonorable and. base. 
_*¢]s it not disgraceful to submit to injury without seeking redress?” 
Rachoncaae, morality eremrecseie it empons onorabk 

rw. to avenge it. is true ivi 

} Pree Tingiend refusing all submission pia 
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* and arbitration, should absorb the whole territery of Oregon in-o 

_ her. own overgrown dominions, and add. at the mouth of the Colum- 

bia river, a new morning drum-beat to thé national gifs wil 

she has encircled the earth; who then is in the attiiide 

‘ honor, England, who has appropriated by an unjastact 
her own, or the United States, the victim of the injustice 7” 

But when the right is a matter of dispute ; when compromise is 
offered and arbitration. proposed, which-submits our claim to the 
decision of an honest, competent, and disinterested tribunal; when 
‘thgs is the position in which we stand, is war*honorable? If in this 
state of things we rush into a conflict with England, sunder all 
the ties that unite us to our fatherland, drench the fields of this 
happy country with blood, derange the commerce and endangerthe 
peace of the world,, plunge thousands of families into want.and 
mourning, and thousands of souls into hell ; [ ask if: ours will be 
an honorable position, before the world—-if the good and virtuous 

. will admire our justice, our philanthropy, our magnanimity, our _”. 






Christianity—if posterity will rise up. and bless us for the inherigs ~ jj) 


tance of misery and orphanage which we bequeath them? I tell.youye 
Nay! A brand of infamy, more disgraceful than the mark of Ca 
will be fixed upon us; the whole civilized world will lit up tS” 
voice against us, for the stupendous iniquity; and the thousands — 


ths 











made widows and orphans in our ovwn land, will shriek their con-- “ees 


demnation in our ears. So far from re iping a harvest of glory in © 
such a contest, we shall call down upon our heads universal exe- 
cration; and those men, whoever they may be, who shall be the 
responsible authors of the war, will earn an immortality of shame. 

2. National policy forbids an appeal to arm; for@he settlement 
of this controversy. 

The territory in dispute is worth, to either party, less than the 
expense of carrying ona war jor ‘wenty-four hours. ‘That portion 
of Oregon to which we have an undisputed claim, is twice as large 
as the whole’of Great Britain and Ireland, while that which is in 
dispute is comparatively worthless. For, it should be remembered, 
the 49th parallel of latitade does not. pass through the foxite piaige 
of Virginia and Ketucky, but through the Lake of the Woods, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It, is 280 miles north . of the 
northern boundary of Vermont, 150 miles north of Quebec, and 
nearly 100 miles north of the sources of the Mississippi river, Now 

_ ifa war would give us secure possession of this territory, what 
sort of a bargain would it be? Let us look at the price at which it 
is proposed to purchase that barren and desolate wilderness. To 

Say nothing of the millions spent in preparing for the war;—the 

‘Moment that war was certain, a paralysis would seize the enterprize 

Of this country which would cost it more than the whole of Oregon 

sworth. Daniel Webster declared that if it had been roy OO 

2, how probable it then was that war would ensue with. E: 
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“land, everything depending upon commerce would have bee 1 dian 


ressed one.half in six hours. What then would be our condi tig Pa 
uctually declared. The foreign commerce of the coun- 


if war weré actaa 
try (and nearly ‘one half of it is the commerce of this single city,) 
Would be swept from the ocean, (ur ships which are abroad, 
whitening every.sea, would be seized; those which are at home 
would rot at the wharves. Our storehouses and warehouses would 
be closed. And a$ it is the commerce of this city that sustains al- 
most every other branch of enterprize, distress and bankrupte: 

would extend to all classes ofthe community. all over the lan 

This, andthe other great outlets and inlets of the country. being 
closed, universal stagnation would ensue. The ten thousand wheels 
of industry would stop. -Our thriving villages and bustling cities, 
would groan undér co:nmercial pressure. But while every source 
of revenue would be diminished at least one half, our national bur- 
dens would be increased fourfold. The anual cost of sustaining 

» the war, with other ordinary expenses, would be, according to the 

wrecent estimate of Mr. Gallatin, not less than $77,000;000— 
* . *$63,000,000 of which, would have to be extorfed by taxation, from 
‘ impoverished and suffering people. ‘To all this, we must add 
on ‘thousands of ships captured on the ocean and on our lakes; for our 
» mary is but a toy compared with England’s. We must add 
* plundering and burning of cities and villages upon our two thon- 
5 said miles of sea-cuast, and our extensive northern frontier. We 
ought to a !d also a thousand other items of which, in our happy 
ignorance of war, we are unable to. eonceive. And how long ih 
struggle would last it is impossible to conjecture; for England, in 
the full matérity of her strength, and commanding the proudest 
navy that ever rode upon the ocean, is to be one comatant; and 
this nation, in the pride of her youtlr, never yet.dismayed by dan- 
gers, or disheartened by difficulties, is to be the other. Saxon valor, 
Saxon endurance, Saxon pride, Saxon hate, being enlisted on both 
sides in the contest, would ensure such a struggle as modern times 
have never witnessed. Who can compute the value of the bio 
-perty, the lives, the immortal souls sacrificed in such a conflict? 
And for what? A’ narrow strip of bleak inhospitable wildernes, 
3,000 miles off. What abargain! 
3. An appeal to arms in our controversy with England would 
be useless. 

Thus far, we have supposed that our difficulties may be settled in 
this way. But, is this so? Suppose we should fight. an hundred 
naval battles and as many more on land, if we were defeated how 
would the Oregon question stand then? For we are not to assume 
that we are to giin all the victories. England depends in war upon 
her regular army ; and her troops, trained to the trade of war, never 

“enquire whether they are fighting in a good cause, or a bad one. 
But the'fighting of the United States must be done by its intel- 
ca. 
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Figen citizens, who, when fighting for their liberties and homes, are __ 
a match for any soldiers on Earth. But who will “stand spon-— 
sors” for their bravery, when fighting against their wills, and for the 
barren wastes of Oregon ? . 
The sentiment of loyalty has much to doin making a British 
soldier brave. When the Spanish Armada threatened England, 
the Queen rode bareheaded hrougt the camp at Tilbury, exclaim- 
ing, ** I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman, but I have 
the heart and stomach of a King, and I take foul scorn that Parma, 
orany other prince of Europe, should dare invade the borders of 
my realm.” “ And,” says the narrator, ‘men who saw that sight, and 
heard that speech, would have battled to the death in her behalf, 
inst the armies of all Europe.” But loyalty is a word unknown 
in the dialect of Americans. For which of our brave rulers, are 
the peaceable citizens of this nation, ready to pour out their blood, 
on the field of battle. Before we calculate upon victory, let us 
“count the cost whether we be able with ten thousand to contend. 
with him that cometh against us with twenty thousand.” 
But suppose we were victorious, would that settle our right to 
Oregon? We should only have to return tothe very. position fro _ 
which we started, and settle the question by negotiation orarbitra- wa 2 
tiom. . Lét me ask those’ who - suppose that a war will help us out @" = © 
ofthis difficulty, in what way fighting will decide whether the 49th 
or the 54th parallel of latitude is our true boundary. 
Our appeal to this tribunal in 1812, ought to teach us wisdom iu 
such matiers. England claimed the right to take her seamen, though 
she found them sailing under.the American flag. The United 
States denied this doctrine, and declared war to prove it false. We 
prosecuted the war for three years—our commerce was swept from 
the ocean,—our frontier villages were laid in ashes,—thousands of 
lives and hundreds of millions of money were expended—the oe 
tal ofthe nation was captured; and when peace was made, nota 
word was said on the subject which was the only cause of war. 
That question remained precisely where it was before. Thus itis 
that war decides questions of right. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals. The duellist fights till-he is satisfied, and if his antagonist 
is alive, he must commence again where he ended, before the fight, 
with negotiation. So we may fight with England till Congression- 
al pugnacity is satisfied ; and if one party or the other be not anni- 
hilated, they must return to negotiation at last. 
4. I have endeavored to show that the war which threatens us, 
would be dishonorable, impolitic, and useless. I deem it an im- 
portant additional consideration that it would be contr arte the 
will of the vast majority of the people of this country. 
All that I have said of the evils of war, would be true of it, if it 
were undertaken voluntarily, and unitedly. But to be forced into 
it by the recklessness of a few ambi ious men, who would be lifted 
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by its tumultuous waves into Stations of power; would be doubly” 
horrible. “The great mag&of the people of all parties—those who 
must bear the burden, endure the suffering, and do the fighting; and 
who have everything to lose and nothing to gain by war; are opposed 
toit, Bat ifwe are a self-governing people, as we profess to be, we 
may ask, what right have our representatives and servants, to plunge 
“uz into a War against our interests and will? And if webe a Chris. 
tian nation, a8 we claim to be, we may ask what sort of morality it is, 
which compels the peaceful inhabitants of one country, to shoot 
and be shot by the peaceful inhabitants of another country, to grati- 
fy the ambition or revenge of their rulers? ; 

Who then wishes that our difficulties with England'should be 
referred to this tribunal? Not our merchants and ship-owners, for 
thousands of them would be bankrupt in aa hour;—not the planters 

. of the south, for the closing of foreign markets against their great 
staple, would be their ruin ;—not the farmers of the North, who are 
rejoicing to see the ports of England, now opened for the first time, 
to their products ;—not the manufacturer who depends upon foreign 
commerce for his materials, or his markets, for the hum of his , 
machinery would be silenced for years ;—n»t the poor mechanic, or 
day-laborer,—the carpenter, the mason, the painter, the smith, th 
carman, the porter, the clerk, the journeyman ;—they would los 
their employments, and starve in idleness, or be driven into the 


army; to shoot and be shot by the British, at eight dollars per 
nod 
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month ;—not the wives and mo: our land, whose hus- 
bands and sons, in case of war, woul crificed upon its Moloch 
altars;—not the Christian, who sees in war the mightiest conceiv- 
able obstaclés to the progress of Christ's cause, and the salvation of 
alost world. Who is it,*then, that would embroil these mighty 
Christian nations in war, and entail upon the forty millions of their 
inhabitants its untold miseries? They are a few mercenary leech- 
e3, who would fain fatten themselves upon the blood of expiring 
thousands ;—a few aspiring military chieftains, who would be raise 
t» the high places of power, upon the hurricane of war.. They are 
not the thousandth part of the people, whose dearest interests are 
staked upon the issue of this question. ' Then let every friend of 
God and man, fearlessly lift up his voice against the contemplated . 
iniquity, and if the curse must come, let these Ahithophels bear the _ 
responsibility, and auswer for the consequences, to the God _of aa- 
tions. 

5. The threatened appeal to armsis entirely wnn ecessary. 

Many, who assent to all that I have said respecting the ceil, folly, 
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and ab y of war, as a tribunal for the decision of disputed ques- _ 
tions ; claim that in many cases it is necessary. 

I have already said that war has no tendency to settle disputes ; 
so far from it, it is itself the worst of all disputes; and one moment 
that it continués it renders the original breach wider and wider— 
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psec which must follow war, should be a substitute for it. 
“ But suppose the negotiation fails, what shall be the court of Jase - 
appeal?” I answer, a court of arbitration. This mode of ad-'« 
justment, is as rational and honorable between nations as betwéen 
individuals. It is so pronounced by Vattel, and other writers on 
the laws of nations; and has often been adopted with happy results. 
To the adoption of this principle Switzerland owes her preserva- 
tion. Had she depended, for the settlement of her disputes, upon 
the arbitrament of war, she had long ago been swallowed up in the 
devouring jaws of surrounding nations. France and Mexico have 
provided for the same mode of settling their controversies. ‘But, 
it is said, other nations are prejudiced against us, and will not'do 
usjustice. | Facts prove the opposite. e have already tried this 
method with advantage. A controversy between the United States 
and England, respecting our last ee of peace, was decided by 
the Emperor of Russia in ourfavor, The question respecting our 
N. E. boundary, was referred to the King of the Netherlands, and 
the line proposed by him was nearly identical with that which was 
finally adopted. He, who in this age of the world, denies that there 
is justice enough, and humanity enough, and love of peace enough 
onearth, to secure the amicable settlement of all disputes between 
lightened Christian nations;—slanders his race. He who de- 
clares the hazard of war more equitable than any other tribunal,— 


slanders a : 
That such arbitration in O@F éxisting controversy with England, 
should be-declined, so long ere is hope from negotiation, is 


doubtless no ground for complaint, ; but if all other methods of 
adjustment shall facl, and the reference proposed by England shal} 
then be rejected; and thus these sister ‘fations shall be plunged 
into'a bloody war;.as surely as there is justice on e or in 
heaven, so surely shall we draw down upon our heads, the exe- 
cration of the world, and the curse of Almighty God. 

6. Once more, let us look, for a moment, at the moral aspect of 
the contest in question. 

No one can question the truth, that God holds nations responsible 
for theit conduct as well asindividuals. If any one does.question 
it, let him read God’s threatenings against Assyria, Idumea,' and 
Egypt; and the fulfilment of those threatenings ih their utter de- 
struction ; and he will question it no longer. ‘What then will be 
God’s estimate of the war which threatens us ? 

A declaration of war will mean one of these three things :—That 
We appeal to arms to determine our right to Oregon; or that we 
we are determined to possess the land right or wrong ; or that 
as England has encroached upon our supposed rights, we will in- 
fliet all possible injury upon her, by way of redress. 

Ifthe frst of this trip'et expresses our intentions, then I ask, if 
muskets, and cannon, and submarine batteries, are wise and impar- 
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m 1en,,are sure, side of justice; Lask, if, 
makes right? Arewe barbarians, duellists, that we 
avow a doctrine so .motstrous?, Do we live in the dark age 
that we should resort, to. the judicial combat? If we expect d 
war to determine the righé in this controversy, we offer an inst 
% to. the conscience of the world, andto the God of Heaveni.. | 
If we intend by. a war to take possession of the territory 4 
tive of right, then plainly, it is a glaring act of iniquity and w 
If we mean by a war to retaliate upon England for encroachil 
upon our rightful domains ;—if, because she will not relinquish he 
claim to Oregon, we mean to derange her commerce, burn he 
ships, shoot her subjects, aad do her all possible injury; 1-ask 
this is the prinesple of tle gospel of peace,—that gospel which 
to nations as well as to individuals, ‘‘ avenge not yourselves?” "Om 
’ whichever plea then, a resort to arms should be determined,” 
wonld be wholly opposed to the spirit of the gospel, and a me 
trous iniquity in the sight. of God. * 
Set ail am forthe defence of the interests of Christ's kingd 
and to utter the testimony of God against every sin, I have deems 
it my duty to speak to you plainly, respecting the sino 
hich now threatens us; and which would be fraught with .in 
disaster to the interests of Zion, at home, and. all over the 
I have endeavored to steer clear of the Scyila and Chgrybd j 
the great political parties; and to state ,those princi and fac 
bearing upon the question, which mij assist ua to determine ‘th 
course of our duty. ted 
* Blesseg are the peacemakers,” said Christ, and ale 
when their interests are jpvolved both in the peace i 
making of it. May that blessedness be ours. As we value the 
perity of the country weso much love, as we value the lives, am 
the souls of our brethren in this land and ia England, and as¥ 
value the favor and smile of our country’s God, let us use outa 
fluence, to pour the oil of peace upon the troubled waters; am 
invoke the God of. peace, to save us from the awful. s¢ our 


‘ 


of war... L_rejoice that the latest intelligence from EF) 
is calculated to inspire more confident hopes of a speedy recone 
liation.. . While, therefore we should avoid needless agitation am 
alarm, we are not to forget that so long as this question is. open, a0 
this popular excitement lasts, war is at least possible. And the pow 
sibility of so tremendous an evil, ponld keep every Christian if 
earnest prayer to him, who has the ‘hearts of rulers and the destin 

of empires in his hands, _ If Christians in. this. land, will. thus 2 

and pray; we may expect that these boding clouds will speedily 
disperse,—that peace will continue to reign in our borders, and tha 
we shall still be ‘‘ that happy people, whose God is the,Lord.” 7 
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